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Industrial Cooperation for Standards 


F the American Institute of Electrical Engineers develops standards for 
insulated wires and cables, and the Association of American Railroads 
develops standards for insulated wires and cables, and the Telephone 

Group develops standards for insulated wires and cables, you have three 
separate sets of industrial standards each taking care of the needs of a 
particular group. 


But if these groups get together with representatives of the 16 other 
groups making, using, or selling wire and cable and pool their technical 
knowledge and experience, working together through the American Stand- 
ards Association as national clearing-house, then you get one set of stand- 
ards for insulated wires and cables, national in scope, and many times as 
effective as the many industry standards. 


During the year just passed, three thousand men have taken part in 
the standards and safety code work of the American Standards Association, 
pooling the experience of their separate groups in order to develop stand- 
ards that will transcend industry lines. These men are engineers, trained 
technicians, company executives, public health officials, and experts in 
every line of industrial endeavor. They represent nearly 700 trade asso- 
ciations, technical societies, and departments of the federal, state, or local 
government on ASA committees, each providing the link with his own 
group that makes standardization on a national scale possible. 


These men, during the year, have worked on 142 national standard- 
ization projects. Meeting in different cities, under the technical leadership 
of many different organizations, some of these men have never been inside 
the ASA offices; but the results of their work come to the American Stand- 
ards Association for final approval. These standards then join the ever 
growing group of efficient business tools known as American Standards. 


Through the fabric of national standardization work is woven the 
practical experience of these 3,000 committee members scattered through- 
out industry, bringing to the problems of standardization all the slants and 
requirements of their own particular trades and jobs. 


In looking back over the 21 new American Standards approved dur- 
ing 1938 and the 24 American Standards revised, one recognizes how much 
the work of these 3,000 committee men and the cooperation of the 700 
organizations they represent have meant to industrial standardization. 
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ASA Approves Standard Specifications 
For Gypsum Plastering and Lathing 


First standard in proposed 
series gives “‘yardstick”’ for 
obtaining quality plastering, 
including materials used, mix- 
ing, and application of plaster- 
ing and lathing 


by 


H. J. Schweim' 


General Manager, 
Gypsum Association 


TE need for American Standard specifica- 
tions for plastering has long been recog- 
nized. 

While the gypsum industry had a_ standard 
specification for gypsum plastering for many 
years. it was realized that a more comprehensive 
specification could be obtained through the coop- 
erative effort of the producers of the material, 
the crafts involved in its application, general in- 
lerests. and the consumer. Such a specification 
is now available in the new American Standard 
Specifications for Gypsum Plastering and Lathing. 

This specification will assist greatly in obtain- 
ing quality plastering by providing a “yardstick” 
to measure the quality of materials entering into 
plastering and lathing, and the mixing and ap- 


"Representative of the American Society for Testing 
Materials on the Sectional Committee on Specifications 
for Plastering (A42), working under the procedure of 
the American Standards Association. 


plication of plastering and lathing materials. 

These specifications were approved as an Ameri- 
can Standard by the ASA on September 29, 1938. 
The idea of preparing such a_ specification, 
however, originated about 19 years previously. 
As a matter of fact. in 1919 Committee C-11 on 
Gypsum of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials prepared specifications for gypsum plas- 
ters. including application, workmanship, and 
recommended plastering practices. which they 
proposed as Tentative Specifications for Gypsum 
Plasters. However. on vote at the annual meeting 
of the ASTM in June of that year, these specifica- 
tions were accepted simply as a report under the 
title “Tentative Report on Gypsum Plasters.” with 
the understanding that the Executive Committee 
of the Society would decide the question of includ- 
ing in an ASTM specification such matters as 
workmanship and recommended plastering prac- 
tices. The Executive Committee’s decision upheld 
the policy of including only standardization of 
specifications and methods of testing. Conse- 
quently. it was impossible at the time to obtain 
an ASTM standard svecification for plaster which 
would include application, workmanship, etc. 

The standard specification for gypsum plaster- 
ing was, therefore. held in abeyance until 1927. 
It was revived at that time due to a request on 
the part of Committee C-7 on Lime of the ASTM 
that it be permitted to prepare specifications cov- 
ering lime plastering. The Executive Committee 
of the Society reafirmed their previous stand but 
declared their willingness to have the Society co- 
operate with other organizations in sponsoring 
specifications for workmanship and practices in- 
volved in plastering. 


Ask ASA to Help 


As a result, it was decided in 1929 to have such 
specifications prepared for gypsum. lime, and 
portland cement plasters through a sectional com- 
mittee of the American Standards Association, 
with the American Society for Testing Materials 














and the American Institute of Architects as joint 
sponsors. 

The Sectional Committee on Specifications for 
Plastering (A42) held its organization meeting on 
February 24, 1930, at Philadelphia. By vote, the 
scope of the committee included specifications for 
interior cement, lime, and gypsum plastering and 
for exterior plastering (stucco). Four subcom- 
mittees were appointed at the meeting to prepare 
specifications on gypsum, lime, and cement plas- 
tering and lathing. 


First Draft in 1933 


The first draft of a proposed specification cov- 
ering all types of plastering and lathing was 
issued by the committee in December, 1933. This 
was prepared for a Coordinating Committee which 
had been set up to coordinate the work of the 
various subcommittees. The second draft of these 
specifications was issued in February, 1935. 

At a meeting of the sectional committee in July. 
1936, it was decided to subdivide the proposed 
standard into individual specifications for the 
various types of plastering (gypsum, lime, port- 
land cement) and for lathing. Since the specifi- 
cations for gypsum plastering and lathing were 
more nearly completed, it was decided to finish 
these specifications first. The first draft of the 


specifications for gypsum plastering and lathing 
was issued to the committee in January, 1937. 
Three more drafts were prepared before the final 
draft was approved by the ASA. 

The specifications are divided into two chapters, 
the first covers gypsum plaster, and the second, 














INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZATION 


lathing. Chapter I is divided into 10 sections: 


General Provisions; 

Scope of Work; 

Materials; 

Plaster Mixes; 

Mixing and Preparation; 

Finishes; 

Thickness of Plaster; 

Preparation for Plastering; 

Application and 

Acoustical and Other Special Purpose 
Plasters. 


Preceding the plastering specification are some 
general notes on plastering calling attention to 
the use of the best practices, with emphasis on 
those practices which have been found to result 
in inferior grades of plastering. Of particular 
importance is the use of clean plastering tools 
and water; that sand must be well graded from 
fine to coarse; that too much sand weakens the 
plaster. 

The subject of proper drying of plaster, which 
is so important in obtaining a good job, is cov- 
ered in the following comprehensive statement: 


“A portion of the water used for mixing plaster is 
necessary for the chemical reaction which sets and 
hardens plaster. Therefore, plaster must not be per- 
mitted to dry out before setting has taken place. It 
must be protected from blasts of wind and from dry- 
ing unevenly or too rapidly. If glazed sash are not 
in place, and it is necessary to enclose building, ex- 
terior openings of building should be screened with 
cheesecloth, or similar material. In cold, damp, or 
rainy weather, properly regulated heat must be _ pro- 
vided, but precautions must be taken against too rapid 
drying before set has occurred. As soon as the plaster 


The walls and ceilings 
in this room are of 
gypsum plaster, over 
gypsum lath on _ the 
inside of the exterior 
walls, gypsum tile par- 
titions, and metal lath 
ceilings 


Courtesy U. S. Gypsum Co. 
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has set. free circulation of air shall be provided to 
avoid sweat-outs. Continue heating after plaster has 
set, to insure as rapid drying as possible. Plaster 
must not be allowed to freeze before it has set. Alter- 
nate freezing and thawing must be avoided.” 


Space does not permit a complete digest of the 
requirements of the specification, so reference is 
made here to some of the important provisions. 

In Section IV, Plaster Mixes, the proper pro- 
portioning of sand and gypsum neat plaster and 
wood-fibered plaster is given; sand is added to 
wood-fibered gypsum plaster only when it is ap- 
plied on masonry surfaces (other than monolithic 
concrete) and the proportions are one part wood- 
fibered plaster to one part sand, by weight. The 
term “neat” as applied to gypsum plaster means 
that the material as shipped by the manufacturer 
does not contain sand. Sand is added at the job. 

The proportion of sand to “neat” plaster for 
the first coat on all types of lath is two parts of 
sand to one part of plaster by weight. For the 
first coat on masonry surfaces (except monolithic 
concrete) and for all second coats in three-coat 
work, the proportion is one part “neat” plaster 
to not more than three parts sand by weight. 

The mixing of plaster is covered in Section V. 
In the preparation of lime-putty used in Gypsum 
Lime-Putty Finish and in Keene’s Cement Finish 
Coats. quicklime. if used, is required to be thor- 
oughly slaked, allowed to cool, and then let stand 
for not less than 24 hours. Hydrated lime must 
be soaked for 24 hours. Ail lime putty is re 
quired to be kept moist until used and screened 
through a No. 10 sieve. 

Section VII (Thicknesses of Plaster) is a very 
important one since adequate thicknesses of plas- 
ter are necessary to obtain strength, resist cracks. 
and supply fire-resistance. The thicknesses of 
plaster are required to be not less than the fol- 
lowing, measured from the face of the plaster 
base to the finished plaster surface: 


(a). Lath—metal lath, wire lath 


and wire fabric ........ 3 in. minimum 
(b). Lath—all other types ..... + in. minimum 
(c). Unit Masonry and Concrete 

BWM: crc oot gree ata siors > in. minimum 


(d). Monolithic Concrete Ceiling } in. minimum 
* in. maximum 

In connection with Item (d), the specification 
states that monolithic concrete ceiling surfaces, 
requiring more than 2 in. of plaster to produce 
desired lines or surfaces shall have metal or wire 
lath attached to them. Plastering on monolithic 
concrete surfaces received the particular attention 
of the committee as indicated by the following 
provision applying to monolithic concrete ceilings 
or walls: 

“Concrete surfaces which are to be plastered should 


be rough. The desired character of surface may be 
procured by using rough forms which have not been 








Courtesy U. S. Gypsum Co. 


Applying gypsum over perforated 
gypsum lath 


oiled or greased, or by hacking or bush-hammering 
the surface to be plastered after the forms are re- 
moved and before the concrete has become too hard, 
or by applying a dash-coat of portland cement grout.” 


Another important section is No. VIII having 
to do with the preparation for plastering. This 
section provides that plaster shall not be applied 
to surfaces containing frost; that a minimum tem- 
perature of 40 F shall be maintained in a build- 
ing for an adequate period prior to application 
of plastering. while plastering is being done, and 
until it is completely dry; and that adequate. 
properly regulated ventilation be provided. 

In the preparation of masonry surfaces, on 
which suction must be reduced, the masonry is 
required to be properly wet down immediately be- 
fore plaster is applied. particularly so if wood- 
fibered gypsum plaster is used. Wood lath must 
be thoroughly wet down from 12 to 24 hours 
before plaster is applied and in very dry weather 
a second wetting is required from 1 to 3 hours 
before plastering. Gypsum and fiber insulation 
lath shall not be wet down. 

Application of plastering is covered in Section 
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Committee to Develop Standards 
For Other Types of Plastering 


The standard specifications for gyp- 
sum plastering described in this article 
are only the first in a proposed series 
of standards which will include work 
on cement plastering, for both interior 
and exterior use, for masonry cement 
stucco, and on lime plastering, as well 
as any other types of plastering for 
specifications may be needed 
from time to time. 


which 


The committee which is developing 
these specifications, representing 19 dif- 
ferent national organizations, is working 
under the administrative leadership of 
The American Institute of Architects 
and the American Society for Testing 
Materials. Members of the committee 
are: 

W. R. McCornack, American Institute 
of Architects, Chairman 

Theodore I. Coe, American Institute 
of Architects, Vice-Chairman 

J. W. McBurney, Member-at-Large, 
Executive Secretary 

F. R. Wragg, U. S. Housing Authority, 
Drafting Secretary 
American Institute of Architects, Theodore I. Coe, 

Walter R. McCornack 
American Society for Testing Materials, J. C. Pear- 





son, H. J. Schweim, Stanton Walker, F.C. 


Welch, L. S. Wells 


American Concrete Institute, J. C. Pearson 


Building Trades Employers’ Association of New 
York, I. E. Pearson 
Contracting Plasterers’ International Association, 


E. McDonnell 

Finishing Lime Association of Ohio, L. E. Johnson 

Gypsum Association, H. Z. Jones 

Insulation Board Institute, R. T. Miller 

Metal Lath Manufacturers Association, E. M. Lurie 

National Association of Building Owners and 
Managers, C. R. Cheyney 

National Association of Real Estate Boards, Arthur 
Bohnen 

National Lime Association, John W. Stockett, Jr. 

National Lumber Manufacturers Association, Rich- 
ard C. Kimbell 

National Sand and 
Walker 

Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ Inter- 
national Association, John F. O'Reilly 

Portland Cement Association, W. G. Kaiser 

U. S. Housing Authority. fF. R. Wragg 

U. S. Treasury Department Procurement Divi- 
sion Supervising Architect’s Office, H. H. 
W aples 

Wood, Wire & Metal Lathers’ International Union, 
Wm. J. McSorley 

Members-at-large, L. E. Kern, A. O. Lynas, W. J. 
Lynch, J. W McBurney, J. D. McNulty, William 


Arthur Payne 


Gravel Association, Stanton 


Copies of the American Standard 
Specifications for Gypsum Plastering 
(A42.1-1938) are available at 25 cents 
each. ASA Members, buying copies 
through the ASA office, are entitled to 
20 per cent discount on all approved 
American Standards. 








IX. referring to both base coats and_ finishes. 
Specifications are contained for applying two- 
coat and three-coat work, the plastering of solid 
partitions, and plastering on monolithic concrete. 
Individual provisions are contained for the appli- 
cation of the various finish coats. 

The chapter on lathing contains specifications 
for gypsum lath. wood lath. fiber insulation lath. 
metal lath, wire lath. paper-backed wire fabric. 
metal accessories. and channels. Detailed speci- 


fications have been provided for constructing and 
erecting ceilings composed of metal hangers, run- 
ners, and cross-furring: solid plaster partitions: 
and metal wall furring. 

Printed copies of this specification are being 
sent to architects, engineers, building officials. 
plastering contractors. and lathers and plasterers 
throughout the country in order that the specifi- 
cation will be available to all those concerned 
with gypsum plastering and lathing. 





British Standard 
For Cycle Threads 


The British Standards Institution has recently 
published a specification for British Standard 
Cycle Threads. This includes the basic form and 


the basic dimensions for bolts, nuts. nipples, 
spokes, and other threaded parts of cycles and 
motorcycles. The Standard has the designation 
BSI 811-1938 and may be borrowed or purchased 
from the American Standards Association or or- 
dered from the British Standards Institution. 
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Standards for Generating Equipment 
Adopted in Defense Program 


ECOMMENDATIONS for the standardiza- 
tion of steam turbine generating equipment 
have been adopted by the National Defense 

Power Committee as part of the general program 
of speeding up production of power production 
machinery. Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of 
War. announced recently. 

“The adoption of these standards is expected 
to materially accelerate the construction and erec- 
tion of generating stations to provide additional 
supplies of electric energy.” the committee said 
in a statement about its action. “Definite stand- 
ards of pressure, temperature, voltage. power fac- 
tor and other technical features are provided for 
nine sizes of condensing turbines, ranging from 
10,0090 to 100,000 kilowatts and for eight sizes of 
superposed turbines ranging from 10,000 to 
60.000 kilowatts. 


Formerly “Tailor-Made” 


“In the past. turbines and generators of these 
large capacities have been chiefly tailor-made jobs, 
built to order en special designs prepared by the 
utility engineers. This has meant the expenditure 
of a large amount of time on engineering and de- 
sign for each machine and has in large part pre- 
vented the adoption of quantity methods of pro- 
duction. 

“The subcommittee on standardization, of 
which Commissioner Basil Manly of the Federal 
Power Commission is chairman, while establish- 
ing these preferred standards, has heen careful 
in its report to provide sufficient latitude for the 
modification of the standards to meet the special 
conditions arising in connection with the installa- 
tion of new equipment in existing plants or where 
unusual physical conditions must be met. 

“Provision is also made for the consideration 
of technical advances in the art. But in every 
case where deviation from the preferred standards 
is suggested the burden of proof will be upon the 
utility or manufacturer proposing such deviation. 
The committee will at all times welcome construc- 
tive suggestions from the industry.” 


National Defense Power 
Committee announces stand- 
ards as part of general pro- 
sram to speed up production 


i 


may occur under this 


Cases in which de 
ommittee: 


provision are listed by 


1. The temperature of condensing water supply may 


require turbines designed for operation with back- 
pressures higher than here provided. 

2. The present availability manufacturers’ plants 
of turbine-generators well advanced in production 
points clearly to the completion and use of such 
equipment. 

3. Duplication of a t 1e-generator, not currently 
discontinued by the manufacturer as an active design, 
may expedite manufacture and installation of power 
facilities. 

1. The manufacture and installation of turbine- 
generators adapted to meet essential requirements in 


existing stations may facilitate rapid creation of gen- 
erating capacity. 

John C. Parker. vice-president of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York, and member 
of the Board of Directors of the American Stand- 
ards Association, participated in the conferences 
which resulted ymmendations for the 
standards. 


in the re 


To Develop Standards 
For Fast Colors 


A technical committee has been appointed by 
the National Association of Finishers of Textile 
Fabrics to study and recommend standards for 
fast colors and for different types of colors, the 
National Association of Finishers of Textile Fab- 
rics announced recently. The committee will co- 
operate with a committee representing the manu- 
acturers of dye stuffs, it was said. 
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National Safety Code for Stevedoring 


Needed to Cut Huge 


by 
Jewell W. Swofford 


Chairman, U. S. Employees’ 
Compensation Commission 


URING the last eleven years 356,548 in- 
D juries, including 1,749 fatal injuries, have 

been reported to the Commission from em- 
ployments under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act. 

These reports represent only the injuries to 
longshoremen and other harbor workers when in 
maritime jurisdiction, and do not include those 
within the purview of the State workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. The number of all injuries in 
such employments during this period is probably 
more than three-fourths of a million. The need 
for accident prevention work in such industrial 
operations seems so obvious as to require no 
further proof. 

This need must be filled in an appropriate man- 
ner. There is still the opportunity for industry, 
by self-regulation, to meet this need through the 
voluntary adoption of appropriate safety codes. 
How long this opportunity may last before it is 
closed by the alternative method of statutory regu- 
lation is conjectural. Further delay in the adop- 
tion of a code may be used as evidence of the im- 
practicability of this method of regulation. Such 
contention would not be without logic. for if the 
industry is not able to cooperate to the extent of 
taking prompt action to agree upon a code, there 
would be little grounds for expecting it to ad- 
minister such code in an acceptable manner. 

I had ventured to hope that the adoption of a 
uniform code of minimum standards for safety 





*Abstract of address presented at the National Safety 
Congress, Marine Section, Chicago, October 11. 


Accident Toll 


Chairman of United States 
Employees’ Compensation 
Commission urges national co- 
operation to develop minimum 
safety requirements for steve- 
doring operations 


Accidents showed increase 
of more than seven per cent 
last year 


in this industry might become an accomplished 
fact during the past year. While this hope has 
not been fully realized, the optimistic view ap- 
pears to have been warranted, for definite pro- 
eress was made during the year toward the de- 
sired goal. 

Since the last annual meeting of the National 
Safety Council. the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York appointed a committee to pre- 
pare a safety code prescribing minimum standards 
for accident prevention work. I am advised by 
the manager of the Association that the work of 
the committee has advanced to such an extent 
that it hopes to have the draft of the code com- 
pleted within a few weeks. The importance of 
this action is evident when it is recognized that 
nearly 30 per cent of the injuries reported under 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act originate at the Port of New York. 
The addition of this important segment of the in- 
dustry in support of the plan for voluntary safety 
codes already adopted on the Pacific Coast and 
by individual employers in other sections should 
provide the necessary impetus for the early adop- 
tion of a uniform national code. 

The final attainment of this goal would then 
seem to be a relatively simple process. All that 
would remain is to agree upon the minimum to 




















be required as standards of safety, appropriate 
facilities for the voluntary enforcement of the 
code, and a permanent plan for coordination of 
safety activities on a national scale. None of 
these considerations should present serious difh- 
culties. It seems to me that all that is necessary 
is an exchange of views between the sectional in- 
terests and a willingness on the part of those rep- 
resenting these interests to compromise on minor 
details where compromise is necessary for the gen- 
eral good of the industry as a whole. 

The uniform code must represent the minimum 
standard of safety requirements to which all sec- 
tions of the stevedoring industry will subscribe. 
There are certain fundamentals of safe practices 
included in any code. The scope of the employ- 
ments to be included within the code is merely a 
matter of agreement, which should present no dif- 
ficulty. Some sectional codes may go farther than 
others in this respect. While it is desirable to 
make the code all inclusive, so far as maritime 
operations are concerned, it is better, in my opin- 
ion, to concentrate first upon the employments 
that present the greatest hazard, and if compro- 
mise is necessary, confine the code to such opera- 
tions. It is better to start small and expand as 
progress is made in the development of proce- 
dures and in perfecting administrative detail. 

The same caution is justified in planning the 
scope of the regulatory provisions of the code. 
Any code acceptable for local requirements will 
include safety regulations pertaining to funda- 
mentals that are a common hazard in all steve- 
doring operations. By this I mean that while 
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certain procedures in one section may difler great- 
ly from those in another, just as the type of cargo. 
the climatic conditions, and the labor problems 
are different. there are almost unlimited injury 
hazards common to all, that may be minimized 
or removed by the same safety measures. 

It is just as important a safety practice that 
stevedoring gear be regularly inspected and kept 
in proper and safe working condition in unload: 
ing cargo in New York as it is New Orleans 
or San Francisco. It is just as important that the 
foreman, the winchdriver, and the signal man be 
properly trained and experienced in the impor- 
tant duties of these positions, if logs are to be 
loaded safely in Seattle or unloaded safely in 
Galveston or Boston. Safe ingress and egress 
from dock to vessel, sufficient and proper illum- 
ination of working areas, proper construction and 
maintenance of ship structure, regular and care- 
ful inspection of gear and equipment and proper 
supervision of working procedures are primary 
essentials of any safety program for stevedoring 
operations. 


Nation-Wide Code Needed 


All of these essentials are included in the codes 
I have had the opportunity to examine and they 
are observed by the employers who have adopted 
safety practices as an individual undertaking. 
Some codes may be in greater detail than others 
and some go further in the scope of operations 
than might possibly be necessary or desirable for 
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immediate adoption as a code for nationwide use. 
It is merely a question of selecting, from codes 
that have been demonstrated as practicable, those 
features that are common to all and _ restating 
them, where necessary, in standardized terms. 

It is apparent that in order to accompli:'. this 
there must be some means for coordination of 
the work. I believe this requires a national com- 
mittee representative of the industry and respon- 
sible to it for the adoption of the code and for the 
formulation and direction of the policies that are 
to govern its administration. As a step toward 
this objective. the Commission is considering the 
advisability of preparing a comparative analysis 
of the existing codes. The results of this analysis 
will be made available to the various groups and 
the individuals in the industry. The Commission 
hopes to follow this with a conference represent- 
ing all interests for the purpose of agreeing upon 
a final procedure for the adoption of a uniform 
code and for the selection of a national committee 
to be responsible for directing its practical appli- 
cation. I believe the time has arrived for such 
action and the Commission will lend its full co- 
operation to facilitate this. It will be glad to 
act as a clearing house for an exchange of ideas 
and information and render any service in this 
respect consistent with its duties and _responsi- 
bilities under the law. 


Cooperation Essential 


The Commission. however. can accomplish little 
in the prevention of accidents in the stevedoring 
industry unless there is whole-hearted coopera- 
tion from both employers and employees. 

Safe working practices involve more than the 
use of mechanical safety devices and the perfec- 
tion of operating equipment. These do not pro- 
tect against accident except to a limited degree. 
The important factor is the human element. the 
personal carelessness that is all too evident in 
nearly all human endeavor. It is as much the 


Purchasing Magazine Publishes 
Articles on Standards 


A series of articles on the development and 
use of standards and written specifications, by 
Eugene Anderson, Maintenance Department Buyer 
for Northwestern University, is being published 
in Educational Business. 

The first of the series, in the November issue, 
gives a general discussion of the principles and 
background for the development of specifications 
as used by Northwestern University. Mr. Ander- 
son says: 

“A standard, for this purpose, is any objective 
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obligation of the workman to observe the operat- 
ing practices prescribed by a safety code as it is 
the obligation of the employer to meet such re- 
quirements. 

It would be of little avail as an accident pre- 
vention measure to provide for the careful in- 
spection of operating equipment if the employee 
whose duty it is to operate such equipment fails 
to do so in the manner designed to safeguard him 
and his co-workers against the danger of injury. 
I believe it is essential in this respect that there 
be close cooperation between employees and em- 
ployer in the development of safe practices. Both 
have a mutual interest and the benefits that will 
flow from an effective accident prevention pro- 
eram will be shared by both. In view of this. 
I suggest that labor be accorded proper represen- 
tation in the plans for enforcement of the code. 


Committee to Represent All 


I have not proposed a definite form for ad- 
ministration of the proposed uniform code at this 
time because it appears desirable to defer this 
until a committee representing all interests has 
considered the advantages of different methods. 
Local or regional Committees appear necessary 
for the purpose because our country is too large 
to permit the administration of a function of this 
kind on a national scale without incurring pro- 
hibitive costs. Moreover, the variable conditions 
in this industry throughout the country present 
special problems. the solution of which may be 
handled best by those personally familiar with 
them through local contacts. Such local or re- 
sional committees are in a better position to se- 
cure the full cooperation of employers and em- 
ployees within the locality they represent. 

The United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission will be glad to help in every possible 
way to serve the marine industry in this under- 
taking and render such assistance as may be prac- 
ticable. 


for quality, performance, endurance, appearance, 
coverage. 
“A specification shall set forth in definite form: 
(a). The amount and kind of work; 
(b). The character of workmanship; 
(c). Materials to be used; 
(d). Results expected 
“Reconcile theory with the best trade practices. 
Place foremost emphasis on soundness. Go the 
limit in investigating controversial practices.” 
Other articles in the series will carry a stand- 
ard building contract and an outline of interior 
painting specifications as applied by Northwest- 
ern University. 
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Safety Code Correlating Committee 
Recommends New Projects, Revisions 


The safety code work of the American Stand- 
ards Association has been thoroughly reviewed 
during the past year, and recommendations have 
been made for revising existing safety codes to 
bring them up-to-date and for developing new 
codes on subjects not already covered, L. F. 
Adams, chairman of the Safety Code Correlating 
Committee, told the ASA Standards Council in 
December. The Committee on Scope of the 
SCCC has been asked to consider a list of sub- 
jects suggested by the National Safety Council 
on which new safety codes might be developed. 

The Division of Labor Standards of the U. S. 
Department of Labor has been cooperating with 
the SCCC in suggesting the use of American 
Standard Safety Codes particularly in those states 
which have been developing new safety code pro- 
grams. As a result of its work it has found that 
several of the codes need revising and is suggest- 
ing that action be taken on the American Stand- 
ard Safety Codes for floor and wall openings. 
railings and toe boards; for power presses and 
foot and hand presses; and for woodworking 
plants. 

New developments in industry and the length 
of time during which the codes have been effec- 
tive caused the Safety Code Correlating Commit- 


tee to recommend to the organizations which have 
the administrative leadership for work on these 
safety codes that revisions should be considered 
for the following: 

Protection of industrial workers in foundries 

Laundry machinery and operations 

Logging and sawmills 

Window cleaning 

Textile safety code 


Consideration is now being given to the possi- 
bility of developing new safety code projects for 
quarry operations; agricultural machinery; and 
for household ladders. One large distributor of 
household ladder equipment has stated that if 
national specifications for the construction of 
lhousehold ladders were available they would sell 
only equipment conforming to the specifications. 

The Safety Code Correlating Committee recom- 
mended that the Standards Council approve a pro- 
posed American Standard Safety Code for Com- 
pressed Air Machinery and Equipment and of a 
proposed revision of the American Standard 
Safety Code for the Protection of the Heads. Eyes. 
and Respiratory Organs of Industrial Workers. 
Since the December meeting the Council has taken 
formal action and approved these Codes. 





Federal Specifications 
Recently Approved 


The American Standards Association has _ re- 
ceived the following Federal Specifications which 
have recently been approved by the Director of 
Procurement for the use of all departments and 
establishments of the Government: 


Air-Conditioning-Units (Room-Coolers) ; Electric- 
Motor-Driven. Portable OO-A-361 

Beef, Corned; Bulk PP-B-196 

Beef, Dried; Unsliced PP-B-214 

Brushes; Beaker. Burette, Cylinder, and Test-Tube 
H-B-126 

Ferromolybdenum  QQ-F-17la 

Oil. Floor; Mineral  P-0-361 

Paint; Graphite, CQutside. Ready-Mixed. Black 

TT-P-27 

Putty; Pure-Linseed-Oil, (For) Wood-Sash-Glazing 
TT-P-791a 

Red-Lead; Dry and Paste-in-Oil TT-R-19]a 


Tableware: Corrosion-Resisting-Steel RR.-T-tla 
Tongues. Beef: Fresh. and Cured and Smoked 
PP-T — hg fe 





Copies may be obtained from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at five cents each. 


Germany to Standardize 
Auto Replacement Parts 


Colonel von Schell, who was appointed re- 
cently as “motorization dictator” of Germany, has 
been ordered to reduce to 33 the number of types 
of passenger cars made in Germany, truck types 
to 19, and to standardize all replacement parts, 
according to Business Week, December 3. 


ISA Sets June 26-July 8 
For 1939 Conferences 


4 3° 1 ° r 
international contereneces on proiects o 
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Soaps, Detergents, and 


Their Specifications 


and is one material which may be said to be 

used universally. Being so well known and 
being so widely used, it seems rather strange that 
complete specifications have not been written long 
ago. This seems even more peculiar when the 
character of the material and the difficulties of 
the trade are realized. Some of the problems en- 
countered are described below. 

When made, soap contains 30 per cent to 35 
per cent of water, but it can be made to contain 
more water than that, and it also can be dried, 
by natural or artificial means, to contain much 
less. By the superficial appearance, it is not 
easy to make an accurate judgment as to the ac- 
tual moisture content; hence unscrupulous sellers 
have often cut the price materially, and then de- 
livered soap containing excessive amounts of 
water. This inferior soap is not only not as valu- 
able as the material actually sold, but also it is 
softer and less resistant to use, causing added 
waste. Thus reputable manufacturers have been 
subject to very unfair competition, from this one 
cause alone. 

Since this material dries out rapidly, it often 
happens that delivered weights are much less than 
shipped weights, due to loss of moisture in transit. 
Most buyers have made claims of short weights, 
and yet all the actual soap originally shipped 
is still present. 


pane is one of the oldest materials known, 


Deliveries Uncertain 


Further, the Government had written specifica- 
tions for some soaps, in which the actual soap 
was specified as 100 per cent, minus the sum of the 
moisture, alcohol insoluble, and salt. This speci- 
fication meant practically that the anhydrous (or 
water free) alcohol soluble material was the real 
soap. When glycerine was cheap, we found 6 


per cent of glycerine present in a particular ship- 
ment, with an actual soap content of 86 per cent: 
the manufacturer had not only sold a 92 per cent 
product but even insisted that he had delivered 


American Society for Test- 
ing Materials’ committee is 
working on standard specifica- 
tions for soaps to help elimi- 
nate confusion in terminology, 
errors in filling orders, and 
lack of uniformity in testing 


by 
H. P. Trevithick 


Chairman, ASTM Committee D-12 
On Soaps and Other Detergents 


such a product, according to the above specifica- 
tions. 

Soap powders are usually a mixture of soap 
and soda ash. The soap is relatively much more 
valuable than the soda ash, and hence the strong 
tendency to reduce the soap content and to in- 
crease the amount of soda ash. While the Gov- 
ernment specifications for this material require a 
minimum content of 15 per cent soap, these speci- 
fications do not govern general commercial trans- 
actions, and so there has been much confusion 
and unethical competition by selling lower grade 
material, at lower prices, in direct competition 
with the standard grade. There is no question 
but that the lower grade material is very satisfac- 
tory for certain floor-cleaning purposes, particu- 
larly with the type of help that pays no attention 
to quantities used, but it certainly is not ethical, 
at least, to sell it as the higher grade material. 

Due to the confusion, misunderstanding, lack 
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of adequate definitions, etc., this problem was pre- 
sented several years ago to the American Society 
for Testing Materials. After considerable study 
and investigation, the Society decided to under- 
take the work. In 1936, at the annual meeting, 
Committee D-12 was formed to write up specifica- 
tions and methods of analysis for soaps and other 
detergents. 


Representative Committee Named 


This committee consists of 60 or 70 members, 
including representatives of the American Oil 
Chemists’ Society (M. L. Sheely) and of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists (C. L. Nutting). The officers are the 
writer as chairman, F. W. Smither of the National 
Bureau of Standards, vice-chairman, and B. S. 
Van Zile of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., secretary. 
The committee is composed of about 30 producer 
members and 35 consumer and general interest 
members, in accordance with ASTM requirements, 
and practice. 

The committee organized with three subcommit- 
tees: 

I:—-Methods of Analysis, J. B. Crowe, chair- 
man; 

I :---Specifications, F. W. Smither, chairman; 

I11:—Definitions, F. Kenney, chairman. 

Subcommittee I was divided into four sections 
(a) Soaps, M. L. Sheely, chairman; (b) Sulphon- 
ated Detergents, Ralph S. Hart, chairman; (c) 
Dry Cleaning Detergents, G. P. Fulton, chairman; 
(d) Special Detergents, W. H. Koch, chairman. 

Subcommittee II] was divided into seven sec- 
tions (a) Textile Detergents, C. L. Nutting, chair- 
man; (b) Built Soaps, F. Krassner, chairman, 
(c) Straight Soaps, I. Katz, chairman; (d) Dry 
Cleaning Detergents, G. P. Fulton, chairman; (e) 
Sulphonated Detergents, J. B. Crowe, chairman; 
(f) Special Detergents, C. C. Ziegler, chairman; 
(g) Metal Cleaners, Jay C. Harris, chairman. 

The committee holds two meetings a year, in 
the spring and fall, each meeting lasting two days. 
At these meetings the various sections meet and 
discuss their problems, reporting finally to a 
general meeting the second day. 

This committee has been very active and has 
adopted a number of specifications and methods 
of analysis and has written a number of defini- 
tions. 


The standards adopted are: 


Specifications for Caustic Soda D 456-38 
Specifications for Modified Soda D 457-38 


The tentative standards adopted are: 


White Floating Soap—Specifications 

Chip Soap—Specifications D 496-38T 
Milled Toilet Soap—Specifications D 455-38T 
Ordinary Bar Soap—Specifications D 497-38T 


D 499-38T 
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Powdered Soap-—Specifications D 498-38T 

Soda Ash—Specifications D 458-38T 

Particle Size—Test for D 502-38T 

Sampling & Chemical Analysis Methods for Soaps 


D 460-38T 
Sulfonated (Sulfated oils)—Chemical Analysis of 

D 500-38T 
Special Detergents—Methods of Analysis 

D 501-38T 
Definitions for Soaps & Detergents D 459-38T 


In addition to the above standards and tenta- 
tive standards, we are considering specifications 
for palm oil soap, green oil soap, built soaps, 
liquid soaps, soap powders, phosphates, metasi- 
licates, and others. 

Our definitions will be of great assistance, we 
believe, in eliminating much of the present con- 
fusion in the industry. For instance, we specify 
that anhydrous soap means pure soap, free from 
water and all other concomitants. While many 
people have been using that definition, others 
have followed the custom of subtracting the sum 
of the moisture, alcohol insoluble, and salt from 
100 per cent, while still others have calculated on 
the basis of the raw materials used; for instance, 
if 40 per cent of fat and alkali were used, then 
there was 40 per cent of soap in the product. 
Naturally this one thing alone has been the cause 
of many misunderstandings. 

In our definitions we are considering dividing 
the many types of soap and alkali mixtures into 
four general classes; 

A—-Built Soaps, containing over 50% of soap 
B—“Break” Soaps, containing 25 to 50% of soap 
C—Soappowders containing 15 to 25% of soap 
D—Soapy Detergents containing 1 to 15% of soap 

This definition will be discussed again at our 
next meeting. 

Our specifications for soaps include a require- 
ment for a minimum actual soap content, which 
also will be of value in preventing disputes. 


Can Calculate Amount Due 


One further valuable item in the specifications 
is a means of calculating the actual amount due 
on any particular delivery. As mentioned above, 
soaps lose water by evaporation, and so there 
have been many cases of claims for short weight. 
Since the amount of actual soap present in the 
delivery is the same as when shipped, the buyer 
has not lost anything but water, which has evapo- 
rated in transit, and yet the seller has been pen- 
alized many times, without redress. Our formu- 
la for calculating the amount due on any transac- 
tion in soap includes factors covering the loss in 
weight by evaporation, and provides a just and 
equitable means of calculating the correct value 
of the delivery. We also specify that if this 
calculation results in a value greater than 100 
per cent of the original invoice, the seller waives. 
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all right to collect any such excess. We are in- 
cluding a copy of our specifications for pow dered 
soap, as an illustration of the type specifications 
we are formulating: 


PROPOSED 
TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS 
For 
Powperep SOAP 


ASTM Designations D 498-38T 


This is a Tentative Standard and under Regulations 
of the Society is subject to annual revision. Sugges- 
tions for revision should be addressed to the Head- 
quarters of the Society, 260 S. Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Issued, 1938 
Scope 

1. These specifications cover powdered soap suit- 
able for washing, cleaning and scouring purposes with 
soft water, when the presence of alkaline salts is an- 
desirable. 

General Requirements 

2. Powdered soap shall be a s« 
made from soda and fats, without rosin, as free as 
possible from water and all sub tances other than true 
suap, of a light uniform color, and free from disagree- 
able odor. 

Chemical Composition 

3. Powdered soap shall conform to the following 
requirements as to chemical composition. The_per- 
centage of matter volatile at 105C shall be calculated 
on the basis of the soap as received, but all other con- 
stituents shall be caleulated on the basis of material 
containing 6 per cent of matter volatile at 105C. 


ap in powdered form 


Moisture & matter volatile at 105C, maximum, 
per cent 6.0 

Sum of free alkali, total matter insoluble in al- 
cohol, and sodium chloride, maximum per cent 
1.0 

Free alkali, ealeulated as NaOH, maximum, per 
cent = 0.20 

Matter insoluble in water. 
1.0 ; 

Titer of the mixed fatty acids prepared from the 
soap, Minimum, 39C, 

Residue retained on a 1680-micron (No. 12) sieve, 
maximum. per cent 15 

Anhydrous soap, minimum, per cent 89.0 


maximum, per cent 


Basis of Purchase 

1. Powdered soap is subject a possible gain or 
less of weight, depending on atmospheric or storage 
condition. or both, or on packaging, as a result of 


fluctuation in the moisture content. Changes in the 
moisture content result in a corresponding change in 
the percentage of total solids or anhydrous soap, or 


both. 

(a) The material shall be purchased by net weight 
provided the matter volatile ; C is neither abeve 
nor below 4 per cent. 

(b) Deliveries containi: e than 6 per cent 
of matter volatile rejected witheut 


it ner 
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cations on a calculated 6 per cent moisture and vola- 
tile matter basis the net weight of the material to be 
paid for shall be calculated as follows: 


Net weight of material to 
be paid for on 4 per cent 
moisture & volatile mat- 
ter basis Net weight as Reec’d x 
(100—percentage of loss 
at 105C) 
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(e) In the event that the calculation under Para- 
graph (d) results in a figure greater than 100 per 
cent, due to low moisture content at the time of cut- 
ting, weighing. and packing, the seller waives the right 
io invoice the purchaser for any amount in excess of 
100 per cent. 

Methods of Sampling and Analysis 

5. (a) The material shall be sampled and ana- 
lyzed in accordance with the Standard Methods of 
Sampling and Chemical Analysis of Soaps and Soap 
Products (ASTM Designation: D 460), and the Tenta- 
tive Method for the Determination of Sodium and 
Potassium Oxides in Soaps (ASTM Designation: D 
160-38T) of the American Society for Testing Materi- 
als. The purchaser reserves the right to use any addi- 
tional available information to ascertain whether the 
material conforms to these specifications. 

(b) The sieve analysis shall be made in accordance 
with the Tentative Methods of Test for Particle Size 
of Soaps and Other Detergents (ASTM Designation: 
D 502-38T) of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 


In general, then. we feel that we have made 
considerable progress in clearing up some of the 
causes for misunderstanding in soap transactions, 
and that these specifications will be of great as- 
sistance in checking urfair competition. In time, 
we hope to write specifications for the many other 
detergents, but some of this work will be slow. 
especially that connected with dry-cleaning soaps 
and metal cleaners. These fields are so new and 
the interests so varied that it is very difficult to 
formulate definitions. 

Because the work of this committee is so new 
and its program is still in a formative stage. we 
will appreciate any comments on the topics we 
have discussed in this article. as well as sugges- 
tions for new subjects that might be advantage- 
ously studied by the committee. 
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In Standard Rail Length 


RESIDENTS of American railroad com- 

panies and executives of principal rail-mak- 

ing steel companies will hold a meeting in 
about 30 days to discuss a proposal by several 
important railroads to increase the standard 
length of steel rails from the present 39 feet to 
15 feet. 

“Preliminary discussions have been held_ re- 
cently on this point, which has been debated 
from time to time for several years.” says the 
NX. Y. Times, January 5, which announced the 
proposed meeting. 

“The railroads have suggested a price increase 
of $1.00 a ton for the longer rails as an induce- 
ment to the steel mills to make the necessary 
changes in their facilities. 

“The steel companies are unwilling to alter 
their equipment at a cost estimated at $5.000.000 
to $6.000.000 unless all the roads agree to adopt 
the new size. and also do not wish to supply con- 
currently both 39-foot and 45-foot rails for nu- 


Railroads Consider Change 


merous practical reasons, it was said in steel cir- 
cles yesterday. 

“It is indicated that long stretches of welded 
rails, laid down for testing by a few railroads in 
recent months, have proved too costly for gen- 
eral use, although they have made for smoother 
riding, with the result that the railroads are turn- 
ing to their earlier views that an increase of 6 
feet in the length of rails is desirable to assure 
greater passenger comfort. 

“The 45-foot length can be shipped readily with 
present freight-car equipment, and can be substi- 
tuted easily as each thirteen lengths would re- 
place fifteen lengths of the present standard rail. 

“Steel makers. on the other hand. have recom- 
mended the adoption of the 79-foot English rail 
or even the 100-foot German rail as an alternative 
if there is to be a change in the standard leneth. 
asserting that if alterations are to be made now 
it would not be logical to make further changes 
in a few years.” 





Australia Issues Three 
Road-Making Standards 


Three standards having to do with problems 
connected with road making have just been re- 
ceived from the Standards Association of Aus- 
tralia. One is a glossary of terms and deftni- 
lions used in road engineering and construction. 
It was prepared to help standardize the terms and 
definitions used by road engineers, to bring about 
uniformity, and to clarify the meaning of speci- 
fications for road building in Australia. It is 
also designed to contribute toward an Interna- 
tional Glossary of Road Terms. 

The other two standards provide specifications 
for road grader cutting edges and tynes and road 
roller tynes, and for residual bitumen and fluxed 
native asphalt for roadmaking purposes. 

The specifications for road grader and roller 
tynes and cutting edges were prepared at the re- 
quest of the Department of Main Roads of Aus- 
tralia which had found that many graders had 
been made with no uniformity in the size and 
spacing of holes for attachment of blades. This 
ack of uniformiiv made it difficult to secure re- 


r} tions were limited to 


1932 and widely distributed for review. They 
prescribe the physical and chemical requirements 
of these materials, and methods of test, some of 
which are similar to those approved by the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials. 

Copies of these standards, ASS No. A40-1938: 
No. H10-1938; and No. A10-1938, respectively, 
may be ordered through the American Standards 
Association. 


NEMA Reports on Capacity 
Of Code Insulated Wires 


The National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has just published the final report of the 
findings of its Rubber-Covered Building Wire 
Section on the current-carrying capacity of rub- 
ber-insulated building wire. 

The report is entitled “NEMA Report of De- 
termination of Maximum Permissible Current- 
Carrying Capacity of Code Insulated Wires for 


mgd 
Building Purposes.” Data on Performance and 
Heat-Resistant erades of insulation are covered 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZATION 


New Standards for Plywood 
Benefit Builders and Public 


by 
Philip Garland 


President, Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association 


WO technological developments of outstand- 
ing importance have marked the progress 
of the Douglas fir plywood industry during 

1938. 

First was the adoption of a definite standard 
for the minimum moisture resistance of all 
Douglas fir plywood. 

Second was the launching of a grade-marking 
and trade-marking policy by the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association. 

The two improvements of immeasurable benefit 
to builders and the consuming public, became 
effective officially November 10, 1938. 

On that same date was promulgated also the re- 
vised Commercial Standard (CS45-38) for Doug- 
las fir plywood.’ This standard, proposed by the 
industry and established by the National Bureau 
of Standards, incorporated officially the rigid 
moisture resistance requirements for both the 
water-resistant stock panels and those of the 
strictly waterproof type; in addition were in- 

"Standard grading rules were approved by manufac- 
turers, distributors, and users, August 17, 1932, and pro- 
mulgated by the National Bureau of Standards as Com- 
mercial Standard CS45-33. The standard was first re- 
vised in 1936. 

On suggestion of the Federal Housing Administration 
and following a series of conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the Forest Products Laboratory, FHA, and 
the plywood manufacturers, the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association proposed a second revision of the standard 
so as to provide for two classes of moisture resistance. 
The proposal also included some changes in the sheath- 
ing grade. This revision was accepted by industry and 
promulgated by the National Bureau of Standards, effec- 
tive for new production beginning November 10, 1938. 





Standard requirements for 
minimum moisture resistance 
of all Douglas fir plywood, in- 
corporated in the recently re- 
vised Commercial Standard, 
and a new grade-marking pol- 
icy mark developments of out- 
standing importance in the 
plywood industry, says the 
president of the association in 
this article reprinted from the 
American Builder and Build- 
ing Age. 





cluded details of the Association’s grade-marking 
program. 

Moisture resistance in plywood has been of in- 
terest for many years, especially since the world 
war when highly water-resistant glues were devel- 
oped for army airplane construction. 

During recent years, Douglas fir plywood has 
bounded into the limelight as a versatile, first- 
class construction material. Immediately, mois- 
ture-resistance became of greater importance, and 
it became obvious that definite performance stand- 
ards should replace the more general, yet strictly 
factual. description of the bonding agents used in 
manufacture. 

A little more than two years ago, engineers 
from the FHA and other government agencies met 
with technicians from the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory and the plywood industry to solve this 
problem. The endeavor was to establish tests or 
performance standards which would be clearly in- 
dicative of the suitableness of plywood panels, for 
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both permanent exterior exposure and casual ex- 
posure such as might be encountered during the 
sheathing of a building. 

The Committee, with a Bureau of Standards 
representative as chairman, arranged for numer- 
ous tests, and, after painstaking investigations, de- 
termined upon certain definite moisture-resistance 
requirements. A consideration of plywood sheath- 
ing and sub-flooring under actual job conditions 
was the guide and basis. The industry, recogniz- 
ing the multitude of uses for its product, felt that 
not only its sheathing grade, but all Douglas fir 
plywood could and should conform to the new 
standards and accordingly these were included as 
already noted in the government’s revised Com- 
merical Standard CS45-38. 

The next step was to give the consumer visual 
assurance that when he purchased Douglas fir 
plywood, in one panel or a carload, he was get- 
ting material of the exact type, grade, and speci- 
fication ordered. Controlled grade-marking was 
the obvious solution, and so without delay a pro- 
gram was set up by the Association. 

Approrpiate symbols for each grade were de- 
signed, registered, and trade-marked. These sym- 
bols, sometimes called the Four Aces by our as- 
sociates, and the Four Horsemen by our competi- 
tors, are illustrated in Fig. 1. The mark “Ext- 
DFPA” is used only on the “exterior” type of 
Douglas fir plywood made with a strictly water- 
proof bonding agent and suitable for permanent 
exposure to weather and moisture. It will be 
noted that each mark or symbol contains the ini- 
tials DFPA, the official abbreviation for the Doug- 
las Fir Plywood Association, as well as the grade 
designation. 

For the special benefit of carload industrial 
buyers, whose orders may be for various cut-up 
sizes there is issued a certificate of inspection 
showing material to be as ordered. 

Mills that are Association members are licensed 
to use these grade-marks and the Association 
trade-mark, providing they adhere strictly to 
Commercial Standard CS45-38, and Association 
grading rules. The specialized inspection service 
of the Association, with a corps of experts, co- 
operates with the mills in enforcing adherence to 
rules, closely supervises all 
grade-marking and _ trade- 
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marking and assists in EX ear? 
their constant endeavor to ha ienleaieaamtaen 
This mark is 
branded or 
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This is stamped 
or branded on the 
edge of standard 
panels, i.e., G2S; 
GIS: and So2S. 


edge of Exterior 
Plywood Panels 
and denotes that 
they are strictly 
water-proof, capa- 
ble of passing se- 
vere requirements 


of CS 45-38. 
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improve and perfect the technique of plywood 
manufacture. 


Benefits to Consumers 


The consumer, by specifying material of de- 
sired type and grade “stamped or branded with 
the official grade-mark and trade-mark of the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association,” is assured of 
plywood conforming to Commercial Standard 
CS45-38. Also he knows the plywood will have 
definite water-resistance and be suitable for the 
recommended uses. 


Details of New Grades 


Members of the Association manufacture Doug- 
las fir plywood of three performance types. 

The highest of these is “Exterior” plywood 
which is edge-branded or stamped “EXT-DFPA.” 
It is intended for permanent outside exposure, 
and is made in several appearance grades such 
as Good 2 Sides, Sound 2 Sides, ete., to provide 
for a variety of services. Only plywood made 
with: glues tested and approved by the Research 


This circular stamp 
in the corner of a 
panel denotes Plys- 
cord sheathing. The 
“M. Res.” stands for 
moisture resistance 
as per CS 45-38. On 
the face of the Plys- 
cord panels the word 
“PLYSCORD” is also 
repeated in parallel 
lines 16 in. apart. 
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“PLYSCORD 
SHEATHING 
D. F. P. A. 
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This square stamp 
appears on the back 
of PLYWALL wall 
board of Douglas 
Fir Plywood. 











This diamond-shaped 
stamp appears on 
the face of genuine 
Concrete Form Pan- 
els, made with spe- 
cial highly water- 
resistant glues. 
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Department of the Association can be given the 
“EXT-DFPA” marking. 

Next is the special Concrete Form grade, in 
which every panel is face-stamped “PLYFORM.” 
This type has a special highly water-resistant glue 
bond suitable for a number of re-uses in concrete 
forms. trench sheeting and similar temporary con- 
struction uses. The grade-mark “PLYFORM” 
within a diagonal stamp protects the consumer 
from getting Sound 2 Sides stock panels “at a 
lower price.” The number of re-uses obtained 
with “PLYFORM” will vary. Numerous authentic 
records show 15 and more re-uses on different 
jobs. 

The “Moisture-resistant” or third type of Doug- 
las fir plywood embraces the familiar stock panels, 
made in six regular grades. Of these the three 
top appearance grades (Good 2 Sides, Good 1] 
Side, and Sound 2 Sides) are all edge-branded 
or stamped “PLYPANEL-DFPA.” A “good” side 
or face must be in one sheet of practically clear 
veneer, whereas a “sound” face may consist of 
several longitudinal pieces and may contain neat 
patches, sap and minor streaks but is free from 
any open defect. and is suitable for a paint finish. 
It has been found impractical to attempt to dis- 
tinguish between these grades by marking for sev- 
eral reasons. For example. a Good 2 Sides panel 
might be marred on one face in transit and have 
to be sold as “Good 1 Side”: obviously a “Good 
2 Sides” grade-mark, in such event, would mis- 
lead. 
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“Wallboard” and “Sheathing” are the other two 
stock grades of interest to architects; the “indus- 
trial” grade is used almost exclusively for cut-up 
stock in toys, furniture, automobiles and the like. 

Wallboard is now stamped ‘PLYWALL” on the 
back. In the standard 48 inch width, it is prob- 
ably the most familiar and popular of all ply- 
wood grades. 

“PLYSCORD” the new unsanded Sheathing 
grade of Douglas fir plywood, bids fair to revolu- 
tionize light building construction. Every panel 
is marked in parellel lines 16 inchs apart across 
the face, for ease in nailing, and is stamped “PLY- 
SCORD” within a circle. The exposed face is 
patched to eliminate all open defects larger than 
3 inch.” 

Under the new requirements every piece of Ply- 
scord Sheathing (as well as “Plywall” and “Ply- 
panel”) must possess adequate moisture resistance 
for building uses and be capable of passing the 
severe tests specified in Commercial Standard 
CS45-38. 

The establishing of these new standards for 
Douglas fir plywood has improved the product 
of the entire industry, and has made it possible 
for architects and builders to specify with assur- 
ance as to quality and serviceableness. Moisture- 
resistance standards, grade-marking and _trade- 
marking. backed by Association supervision, pre- 
sage a new era for one of America’s lustiest in- 
fants. “There is a suitable type and grade of 
Douglas fir plywood for every se? vice.” 





ASA Committee Representative 
Attends Canadian Meeting 


V. A. Hetzel. Frigidaire Corporation, a member 
of the Sectional Committee on Mechanical Refrig- 
eration of the American Standards Association, at- 
tended a recent meeting of the Canadian Engi- 
neering Standards Association’s committee on the 
same subject at Montreal, September 9. A draft 
standard based on the proposed revision of the 
American Standard Safety Code for Mechanical 
Refrigeration is now being considered by the Ca- 
nadian committee for recommendation to the 
CESA. The American sectional committee is now 
taking a final letter ballot on approval of the pro- 
posed revision. 


Argentina Joins Internationa! 


Standards Association 


tional Standards Association in January, 1939. 

The ISA is now a federation of 21 national 
standardizing bodies which, through representa- 
tion on the ISA technical committees, help to 
formulate recommendations for uniform practice 
for acceptance by the member countries. 


dl 


Committees Reaffirm Simplified 
Practice Recommendations 
The following Simplified Practice Recommen- 

dations have been reaffirmed without change by 
the Standing Committees in charge of the review 
of these programs: 

Dental Brush Wheels. SPR R116-30 

Package Sizes of Dental Plaster. Investment, and 

Artificial Stone. SPR R117-30 
Steel Reinforcing Spirals. SPR R53-32 


Warehouse Forms. SPR R34 


Copies of SPR R117-30 and R53-32 are avail- 
ble for five cents each: SPR R116-30 and R35 
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Organizing for Standardization 


‘Standardization will not yield its 
maximum effect unless it is applied as 
a centralized function of management 
performed under the direct supervision 
of a high-ranking executive.” 


OW to plan an active campaign to awaken 
greater interest in standardization on the 
part of business executives was the subject 

of a round-table discussion at a meeting of the 
Standardization Division of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management, December 8. 

The meeting was held at New York during the 
Society's annual convention. Thirty members and 
visitors attended and 18 organizations were rep- 
resented. These included 13 manufacturing con- 
cerns. two firms of consulting engineers, one re- 
search organization in the life insurance field, the 
Harvard Business School, and the American 
Standards Association. 


To Develop Better Understanding 


Acting as chairman. John Gaillard, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the SAM Standardization Divi- 
sion, explained that the meeting had been called 
primarily to devise means for developing a better 
understanding of the essential purpose of stand- 
ardization. This purpose he defined as the cvor- 
dination of the performances of all elements in- 
volved in a human enterprise. In the engineer- 
ing field, great strides have already been made in 
the standardization of units of measurement, 
significant dimensions of industrial products, 
manufacturing processes, methods of inspection 
and testing. tools and equipment, and safety mea- 
sures. he said. In each of 25 countries. standards 
of this kind have become extensively coordinated 
nationally through a central body—in this coun- 
try, the American Standards Association. Inter- 
national unification has been attained to a con- 
siderable degree under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Standards Association and the Interna- 
tional Electrotechnical Commission. 


—JOHN GAILLARD 


“But,” he said, “standardization is not merely 
a problem of engineering: its maximum benefit 
can be obtained only of it is applied as a distinct 
function of management. 

“It is true that the engineer. the production 
manager, the purchasing agent, and the inspector 
usually realize the value of standards. They feel 
the need for them daily in their work. But to 
convince the president or some other high-rank- 
ing executive that systematic application of stand- 
ards is an indispensable feature of good manage- 
ment often requires considerable effort.” 

The problems the meeting was called to con- 
sider were defined by Dr. Gaillard in two ques- 
tions: 

“What can be done to broaden the executive's 
picture of the principles and technique of stand- 
ardization as these have been developed during the 
last 20 years? 

“How can we find out in what fields. other than 
those covered by the activities of the American 
Standards Association. the systematic application 
of industrial standardization should be promoted? 
For example, should not standards of capacity 
and performance be applied to the human ele- 
ment in an organization as well as to dimensions 
and materials?” 


Wide Interests Valuable 


“The various interests of the SAM membership 
present a fine opportunity for building up a 
united front of action.” Dr. Gaillard said. “Some 
members may be especially interested in standards 
for time, motion, and fatigue study; others, in 
standards for personnel matters: and still others 
in standards for office management. Those in- 
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terested in engineering standards have a common 
ground with the groups affiliated with the ASA. 
For this reason, personal invitations to this meet- 
ing were sent to the ASA Company Member 
Forum, a group composed mostly of standardiza- 
tion engineers in companies affiliated with the 
ASA who meet from time to time to discuss in- 
formally subjects of common interest.” 


Questions Discussed 


Several members of the ASA Company Mem- 
ber Forum were present. 

As a basis for discussion the chairman pre- 
sented the following questions to the meeting: 

How can the different parties effectively be united 
in a common effort to promote standardization as an 
art and a technique by itself? 

Should local groups be organized in important in- 
dustrial centers to discuss standardization subjects of 
particular interest to them? 

If so, should a central SAM committee be set up 
to assist the local groups in their efforts? 

In the discussion that followed, to illustrate 
what has already been accomplished in the en- 
gineering field, several men affiliated with ASA 
member companies reviewed the development in 
their firms of standardization programs relating 
to such branches as engineering, manufacturing, 
and purchasing. Their experience indicated that 
the initiation of this work frequently requires 
much effort, but once established clearly proves 
its merits and becomes firmly established. In 
some cases the president of the company has be- 
come the chairman of the central standards com- 
mittee. 

The need for standards as applied to personnel 
problems, particularly in the field of distribution, 
was stressed. Mention was made of five large 
marketing organizations which have successfully 
adapted to their own activities standardization 
techniques previously applied solely in the engi- 
neering field. It was suggested that coordination 
might be undertaken in regard to such matters 
as standard job specifications and personnel se- 
lection, including physical examinations of ap- 
plicants for specific jobs. 

In the old order of things, one of the speakers 
recalled, purchasing was handled by a clerk as 
a bookkeeping job, instead of being dealt with 
on the basis of definite specifications. Now, he 
said, the modern purchasing engineer is thorough- 
ly convinced of the value of standards—or rather, 
he has found them to be indispensable in his work. 

Another speaker called attention to the impor- 
tant part a trade association can play in promot- 
ing the effective use of standards in its own 
branch of industry. 

To promote standardization generally as a man- 
agerial function, the meeting favored the organi- 
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zation of local groups. Assistance in forming 
such groups in New York City, Jersey City, and 
Philadelphia was offered by members at the meet- 
ing. (A similar offer in regard to a group in 
Detroit has been received by letter.) Apprecia- 
tion was shown for the excellent work of a very 
active group, organized under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce, in Rochester, N. Y., which 
started early in 1938 to promote industrial stand- 
ardization in companies. 

Those present approved the idea of setting up 
a central SAM committee which would support 
the efforts of the local groups by formulating a 
general plan of action and by getting further sug- 
gestions from the Society’s membership. 

The chairman said that the suggestions received 
at the meeting would be given careful attention 
for further development, and that every effort 
would be made to coordinate the activities of the 
SAM groups with similar efforts undertaken by 
the American Standards Association. In this way 
a widespread, harmonious, and effective plan of 
cooperation would become possible, he said.- 

Additional suggestions which may contribute 
to the success of this new campaign will be wel- 
comed. It is requested that they be addressed to 
John Gaillard, mechanical engineer, American 
Standards Association, 29 West 39 Street, New 
York. 


ASTM Issues 1938 Edition 
Of Cement Standards 


The 1938 edition of the special compilation of 
ASTM Standards on Cement, as issued by the 
American Society for Testing Materials. includes 
five specifications covering portland cement, high- 
early-strength portland cement, natural cement, 
masonry cement, and sieves for testing purposes. 
There are also given in their latest approved form 
the standardized methods of sampling and testing 
portland cement, chemical analysis of portland 
cement, compressive strength of portland-cement 
mortars, and fineness of portland cement by means 
of the turbidimeter. There is also included for 
information and to stimulate comment, a proposed 
draft of a method of test for autoclave expansion 
of portland cement. 

In the manual on cement testing which gives 
supplementary information on the standard meth- 
ods there is provided a list of selected references 
on portland cement. 

Copies of this 107 page publication in heavy 
paper cover can be obtained from the American 
Society for Testing Materials, 260 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, at $1.00 each. 
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New Standardization Program 


STANDARDIZATION program for oil- 

burner installations was started at a meet- 

ing November 15 attended by 41 oil-burner 
manufacturers, representing 70 per cent of the 
industry in unit volume. 

The meeting was called to consider recommen- 
dations of the Oil Burner Industry Standards 
Committee, elected October 12 to formulate equip- 
ment standards and installation procedures for 
submission to the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. The Standards Committee held three meet- 
ings between the date of its organization and the 
November meeting to consider complaints re- 
ceived from the FHA with regard to unsatisfac- 
tory oil-burner installations. It reported a gen- 
eral program for developing standards as well 
as specific details of procedure to carry out the 
program. 

One of the recommendations was for the use 
of an oil-burner certificate to indicate compliance 
with the standards developed by the Committee, 
to be filled in and attached by the installer of the 
burner. The certificate was accepted in principle 
at the November 15 meeting, but details of infor- 
mation to appear on it were referred back to the 
committee with suggestions for changes. 

According to the agreement of the Federal 
Housing Administration with the Oil Burner In- 
dustry Standards Committee which was agreed 
to in principle at the November 15 meeting, the 
FHA will require that the oil burner installer 
test the performance of the oil burner in the sys- 
tem to which it is connected. The tests are to 
be made according to procedure specified by the 
Committee, and evidence of the results will be re- 
quired. The tests are to include measurement of 


CO., stack temperature, draft, rate of firing to 
connected load, absence of smoke, etc. Detailed 
requirements for the tests were discussed at the 
meeting and recommendations were made for 
methods of carrying them out. 

The Oil Burner Industry Standards Committee 
was authorized to proceed as a Standing Commit- 
tee of the industry to ask endorsement or approval 
of its program by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards or other government agencies. It was also 
authorized to make recommendations to the in- 
dustry on testing laboratories to carry out the 
proposed tests. 

In addition to the test requirements, the Federal 
Housing Administration will require that the 
burner be installed and serviced by competent 
workmen and that evidence of such competency 
be attested by the oil burner manufacturer. 

Two additional phases of the program outlined 
by the Oil Burner Standards Committee at the 
November 15 meeting were considered and it was 
voted that the Committee be requested to confer 
with the National Bureau of Standards about 
them. They cover: 

A broadening of the manufacturer’s guarantee 
to include compliance with specifications for ma- 
chining tolerances, interchangeability of parts, pro- 
duction testing of burners, inspections, etc. 

Provision for testing burners in a_ laboratory 
to include performance in accordance with a speci- 
fied set of standards, to include radio interference, 
noise, and operating performance. 

The expense of the committee’s work is being 
carried by the members of the oil burner industry 
on a pro rata basis, temporarily, until a perma- 
nent and definite basis of operation can be ar- 
rived at. 





Standard Tests for Hosiery 
Described in New Circular 


A new publication issued by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards makes available to manufac- 
turers, commercial testing laboratories, home eco- 
nomics teachers, distributors of hosiery, and 
others interested, the methods used by the Nation- 
al Bureau of Standards in its analysis and tests 
for hosiery. 

The circular was prepared by E. Max Schenks 
and Howard E. Shearer, research associate and 
assistant research associate of the National Asso- 


‘ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers, Inc. The 


methods described in the circular have been re- 
viewed and approved by the Committee on Stand- 
ards of the Association, and by the Knit Fabrics 
Committee of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Technologists. 

The circular describes the visual examination 
of hosiery for type and workmanship; methods 
for measuring the size and dimensions of the va- 
rious parts; directions for analyzing the construc- 
tion of fabric and yarn; and outlines tests for 
physical properties, color fastness, and shrinkage. 

Copies are available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 15 cents each. 
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Uniformity Proposed For 
State Food and Drug Laws 


WO proposed uniform food and drug bills 
for consideration by state legislatures have 
been prepared, and a third, combining fea- 

tures of the first two, is being prepared in an- 
ticipation of the meeting of the various state leg- 
islatures in the new year. All three bills are 
modeled after the new Federal Food and Drug 
Law which went into effect during this last year. 

One of the propsed bills prepared by the Na- 
tional Drug Trade Conference, confines itself to 
drugs alone, exempts drugs provided on prescrip- 
tion from the labeling provisions, and does not 
include the Federal law’s provision for court re- 
view of administrative regulations. It does, how- 
ever, provide that curative or palliative claims 
must not be made in advertising in connection 
with 36 specific diseases. 


Sponsored by Officials 


The second bill is sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of Food and Drug Officials of the U. S. 
This bill is also based on the new Federal food 
and drug law, but it provides much more stringent 
seizure provisions. This state officials’ bill goes 
farther than the drug trade bill in that it pro- 
vides for the establishment of quality food grades. 


Recommendations on 
Paper Shipping Tags 
Revised by Committee 

A first revision of the Simplified Practice Ree- 
ommendation R93, Paper Shipping Tags. has been 
approved by the Standing Committee in charge 
and copies have been mailed to those concerned 
to determine whether it is generally acceptable. 

The revision, which was proposed by the Tag 
Manufacturers Institute, covers sizes of shipping 
tags and the paper stocks used in their manufac- 
ture. Four tables are included. showing fiber con- 
tent, weight, thickness, and Elmendorf tear for 
manila tag stocks, kraft and dyed stocks, coated 
stocks, and white lined stocks. 

The original recommendation was developed by 
a general conference of the industry in April, 
1929. 


Following approval of producers, distributors, 
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The third bill. a compromise between the other 
two, is being prepared by Charles Wesley Dunn, 
counsel for various food and drug firms and as- 
sociations, who is trying to prepare a model bill 
which will be acceptable to all groups. 

Six states already provide for testing and _re- 
porting on food and drugs—Alabama, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Maine, New Hampshire, and North 
Dakota. At the end of each year the North Da- 
kota Regulatory Department, which carries out 
the most stringent of these state regulations, re- 
ports on the year’s tests of meat; dairy products; 
canned vegetables: spray residue on fresh fruit 
and vegetables; bakery products: coffee; tea; co- 
coa:; spices and condiments: dairy and_ stock 
feeds: and drugs. It also reports on other pro- 
ducts on which it has special laws, such as paints, 
fertilizers, animal feeds, petroleum products. in- 
secticides. fungicides, and flour. The reports in- 
clude the brand names of the products tested. 

“North Dakota’s program.” says Business Week 
which in its November 12 issue gave a compre- 
henive discussion of the state’s last year’s find- 
ings, “is an example of what food, drug, and cos- 
metic manufacturers might not unreasonably ex- 
pect from some other states next January. And 
it is a shining example of why manufacturers are 
interested in getting state legislation that’s uni- 
form, and as lenient as the federal act.” 


and users of paper shipping tags. the revised rec- 
ommendation will be promulgated and printed by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Mimeographed copies of the proposed revision 
may be obtained from the Division of Simplified 
Practice, National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


Canadian Committee Recommends 
Adoption of ASME Boiler Code 


The Boiler Code of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers was approved by the Cana- 
dian Boiler Code committee at its meeting Septem- 
ber 28, and will be recommended to the Canadian 
Engineering Standards Association for adoption 
as a Canadian standard. 
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Standard Tests Guide Government 
In Ineandescent Lamp Buying 


How standard tests carried 
out by the National Bureau of 
Standards determine what elec- 
tric light bulbs meet specifica- 
tion requirements 


Federal Specifications for 
Government buying are re- 
vised in light of results ob- 
tained from standard tests dur- 
ing the past contract period 


chaser of incandescent lamps of practically 

all types and sizes, except series-burning 
lamps which are bought in very small quantities. 
The lamps are purchased by the Federal Govern- 
ment from the manufacturers directly. under an- 
nual contracts negotiated by the Procurement Di- 
vision of the Treasury Department and the lamps 
are inspected by a Government inspector at the 
factories of the contractors. It should. however, 
be stated that numerous purchases are made for 
which inspection and life tests are waived. 

For many years incandescent lamps have been 
supplied by manufacturers on annual contracts on 
the basis of rigid specifications as to the light out- 
put and the life of lamps. This was the case even 
when the only incandescent-filament lamps avail- 
able were carbon-filament lamps of two or thiee 
sizes. More recently Federal Specifications, desig- 
nated W-L-101 and W-L-111, have been the basis 
of Federal contracts for large and miniature lamps 
respectively. At the present time there are five 
manufacturers who have contracts to supply large 
or miniature lamps to the Federal Departments. 
One of these manufacturers supplies only minia- 
ture carbon-filament lamps. 

At least once a year representatives of the con- 
tractors meet with engineers at the National Bu- 


r VHE United States Government is a large pur- 


by 
Franklin J. Meyer 


National Bureau of Standards 


reau of Standards to consider revisions of Federal 
specifications for incandescent lamps, such revi- 
sions being based on the experience of the con- 
tractors and the Bureau as shown by the tests of 
the previous contract period. Experience has 
shown that the general text of the specification 





equipped 
with a photoelectric cell and poten- 
tiometer for reading lumens, voltages, 
and currents is used to measure the 


life of lamps 
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does not require revision yearly, but there is so 
much change in lamps themselves during each 
year that it has been found desirable to issue 
annual supplements to correspond with each con- 
tract period. These annual supplements can be 
revised more readily than the specifications. 

Recently the Procurement Division of the Treas- 
ury Department has found it desirable to adver- 
tise its contracts for ‘amps to become effective 
September of each year, and the supplements to 
the Federal specifications for large and miniature 
tungsten lamps are issued annually to begin with 
the contract period, that is, September Ist. Car- 
bon-filament lamps are so nearly obsolete and are 
purchased in such small quantities that there are 
no specifications applicable to them. 


Tolerances Revised 


At the annual meetings of the manufacturers’ 
engineers with members of the staff of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, the changes that have 
been found desirable, both from the viewpoint of 
the contractors and from the viewpoint of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, are very carefully con- 
sidered and the limits and tolerances on the initial 
light output and the maintenance of lamps are 
revised as the conditions may dictate. 

During the contract period which ended on 
August 31, 1938, the supplement to the specifica- 
tion covering large tungsten-filament lamps was 
revised twice, largely because of the introduction 
by the contractors of several sizes of so-called 
coiled-coil filament lamps. The present specifica- 
tion for large lamps is designated W-L-101ce and 
the supplement is called the 1939 supplement. 
Both specification and supplement are effective 
for the contract period September 1, 1938 to Au- 
eust 31, 1939 with the understanding on the part 
of the contractors and the Precurement Division 
that changes advantageous iv the Government 
which may be introduced by the contractors during 
the year may become part of the specification and 
corresponding supplement. A similar statement 
holds for miniature lamps, specification W-L-111b 
with 1939 Supplement. 

A very important item in specifications W-L- 
101le and W-L-111b' is the method of qualifica- 
tion of prospective bidders. Experience has 
shown that information as to the quality of lamps 
and the delivery service that may reasonably be 
expected from a contractor should be known to 
the contracting agency, that is, the Procurement 


*Copies of W-L-101le and W-L-111b, Federal specifica- 
tions for large tungsten-filament lamps and for miniature 
lamps respectively, may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 5 cents each for the specifications and 
the corresponding supplement. 
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Division, before contracts are made. It has 
therefore been found desirable to set out in de- 
tail a method of qualification of bidders. In 
brief, this method is as follows. 

The Procurement Division issues an advertise- 
ment for bids for incandescent lamps for the 
contract period to begin September 1 of each 
calendar year. Interested manufacturers of in- 
candescent Jamps are directed by the Federal 
specifications for lamps to notify the Procurement 
Division that they are interested in bidding and 
inform the Procurement Division that they are 
prepared to present to an inspector of the Federal 
Government not less than 2400 lamps of nine 
specified sizes ranging from 25 watts to 300 watts 
of large lamps, and 2000 lamps of designated sizes 
if they are interested in bidding on miniature 
tungsten-filament lamps. 

The Government inspector of incandescent 
lamps visits the factory of the prospective bidder 
and in the case of a prospective bidder who de- 
sires to furnish large lamps to the Government, 
inspects in accordance with the terms of the speci- 
fication the 2400 lamps of each size presented, 
1200 of which are to be 115-volt lamps and 1200 
are to be 20-volt lamps. From each lot of 2400 
lamps, 20 are selected for photometry and life 
test in the laboratories of the National Bureau 
of Standards at Washington, D. C. 

When the lamps are received at the Bureau 
they are carefully measured for watts and lumen 
output, and the lumens per watt for each lamp 
computed. The values obtained must fall within 
the limits and tolerances that are designated in 
the specification and the corresponding annual 
supplement. The lamps are then burned on the 
burning racks at normal efficiency, that is, at the 
efficiency which the manufacturer declares to be 
the efficiency at which the lamps are manufactured 
in order to give the life as set out in the Federal 
specification. If the average life of all the lamps 
tested is equal to or greater than the weighted 
average as designated in the specification within 
specified tolerances. and if the inspector has found 
the facilities for manufacture, photometry, and 
shipment satisfactory, the Procurement Division 
is notified that the prospective bidder has quali- 
fied to be considered as a prospective contractor. 


Qualifications Determined 


If the prospective bidder is a contractor for 
the current contract period. qualification to be a 
contractor for the coming contract period is de- 
termined by the weighted average life of all of 
said contractor’s large lamps which are submitted 
by the contractor in filling orders from the fifth 
to the tenth month of the contract period. Similar 
procedures are carried out for miniature lamps. 
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Voltage control board and burning racks for incandescent lamp testing 
at the National Bureau of Standards 


When an order for lamps is sent by a purchas- 
ing offcer to a contractor a copy of the order 
is sent to the National Bureau of Standards. Take 
as an example an order for 10.000 lamps, 40-watt 
size, 115 volts. The inspector on his next visit 
to the contractor's factory will ask that all of 
the 10,000 lamps concerned be spread out before 
him in their opened standard packages. He se- 
lects from these standard packages five per cent 
of the lot, that is, 500 lamps taken at random 
and proportionately from the individual packages 
of the Jot. 

These lamps are known as the “inspection-test 
lamps.” They are insns ied for physical defects. 
From the inspection-te. iamps, “life-test lamps” 
are selected at the rate of four lamps from the 
first thousand lamps of any lot and one lamp 
from each 500 lamps or part thereof by which 
the lot exceeds 1,000 lamps. If the original lot 
consisted of 10,000 lamps. then the number of 
life-test lamps would be four from the first thou- 
sand and two each from each succeeding thou- 
sand, making in all 22 lamps. These 22 lamps are 
sent to the National Bureau of Standards and 
carefully photometered, that is, they are measured 
for lumen output and electrical input (watts) 


when burned at labeled volts. A card record is 
made for each lamp and the lamps are then 
placed on the burning racks and burned at de- 
clared efficiency; that is, at the efficiency in lumens 
per watt declared by the contractor to the inspec- 
tor when the initial factory inspection was made. 

After the inspector has made his selections 
from the 10,000 lamps we have been considering, 
the lamps are repacked by the contractor and if 
the initial inspection has been found satisfactory 
each package is labeled by the inspector as an 
inspected package. The packages are held by the 
contractor in an inspected stock and are not re- 
leased for shipment to their final destination un- 
iil the life test at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards has been completed. If the lamps are 
found to comply with the requirements of the 
specification, the contractor is so notified and the 
lamps are released for shipment and delivery to 
the ordering office. 

This procedure takes considerable time and 
lamps ordinarily can not be inspected. life tested. 
and delivered in less than two months time. Dur- 
ing the contract period ended August 31, 1937, 
over four million lamps were inspected and for 
the contract period ended August 31, 1938, ap- 
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proximately three and three-quarter millions were 
inspected. Over 6,000 samples from these lamps 
were life-tested during each of these contract 
periods. As already indicated, a considerable 
number of lamps are purchased for which inspec- 
lion and life test are waived by the purchasing 
officer. 

In all this procedure the National Bureau of 
Standards is acting as the inspecting and testing 
agent of the Procurement Division, and does not 
approve brands of incandescent lamps nor pub- 
lish the results of tests on any contractor’s pro- 
ducts. Each contractor, however, is free at all 
times to consult the test records on his own lamps. 

There is no Government approved list of manu- 
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facturers of incandescent lamps. Each year each 
contractor must qualify anew as a bidder for the 
next year’s contract. If the lamps supplied by 
any contractor during the fifth to the tenth month 
inclusive of a contract period comply with the re- 
quirements of the qualification test, then the name 
of the contractor is reported to the Procurement 
Division as having complied during his contract 
period and is considered by the Procurement Di- 
vision as a qualified bidder for the next year’s 
contract. Qualification of a contractor does not, 
however, insure the award of a contract for the 
ensuing year. This is determined by price and 
the evidence submitted to show that the manufac- 
turer in question can give satisfactory service. 





ASME Elects 
New Officers 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
elected new officers at its annual meeting in New 
York December 5-9. Alexander Graham Christie, 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering at Johns 
Hopkins University, was chosen president to suc- 
ceed Dr. Harvey N. Davis, president of Stevens 
Institute of Technology. 

Alfred Iddles, of the Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
pany, chairmin of the Mechanical Standards 
Committee of the American Standards Associa- 
tion, was elected as one of the ASME vice-presi- 
dents, together with Henry H. Snelling of Wash- 
ineton, William Lyle Dudley of Seattle, and 
James Wentworth Parker of Detroit. 

In addition to acting as chairman of the 
Mechanical Standards Committee. Mr. Iddles is 
a member of the ASA Standards Council, and 
represents the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers on the Sectional Committee on the Code 
for Pressure Piping, and the Edison Electric In- 
stitute on the Sectional Committee on Drawings 
and Drafting Room Practice. 


British Standard 
For Linoleum 


A new standard specification for Plain Lino- 
leum and Cork Carpet has been prepared by the 
British Standards Institution. In this standard 


linoleum is divided into three types—Walton 
Super, Walton Ordinary, and Taylor—and qual- 
ities range from Double Extra (thickness of 6.70 
mm) to X (1.90 mm in thickness). 

The materials of which linoleum shall be made 
in order to conform to the standard are given, and 
the finish and seasoning are specified. 


A number of tests and methods of carrying 
them out are specified. Copies of the standard, 
BSS No. 810-1938, may be ordered through the 
American Standards Association. 


Sele 


Beven Succeeds L. A. Downs 
As Illinois Central President 


L. A. Downs, who was a member of the Board 
of Directors of the American Standards Associa- 
tion from 1929 through 1936, retired from the 
presidency of the Illinois Central Railroad during 
the past month. Mr. Downs has been in peor 
health for some time, but will continue to be ac- 
tive in the affairs of the railroad serving as Chair- 
man of the Board. J. L. Beven has been elected to 
succeed him as president. 

Mr. Downs was nominated by the Association 
of American Railroads to membership on_ the 
Board of Directors of the ASA in 1929, and took 
an active part in the work of the Association dur- 
ing the six years he was a member. 


Re Se 


ATA Appoints Andrews 
On Standards Council 


The American Transit Association has ap- 
pointed Colonel J. H. M. Andrews, chief engineer, 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, as its rep- 


resentative on the ASA Standards Council. Colo- 
nel Andrews succeeds Martin Schreiber. whose 


term expires December 31. 

R. H. Stier, engineering assistant to the vice- 
president on operation, of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, has been named as Colonel 
Andrews’ alternate. 
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Television Engineers Consider 


Standardization Problems 


Standardization was the topic of the day at a 
joint meeting of the Institute of Radio Engineers 
and the Radio Manufacturers Association at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., during tie week of November 13. 
The meeting was called to consider the fast-de- 
veloping prospects for television service in the 
near future. Three of the six major problems 
connected with the practical application of tele- 
vision, discussed at the meeting, had to do with 
problems of standardization. They were: 


1. What standard name shall be given the picture 
tube in television sets? It is now variously known 
aus the picture tube, the television tube, the cathode 
ray tube, the kinescope, and the image tube. 

2. What standard sizes shall be established for 
these tubes in order to ensure interchangeability? 
Five-inch and nine-inch tubes are now particularly 
common. but there are indications that other sizes 
will be introduced. The problem is one of keeping 
their number to a minimum. 

3. What shall be the standard picture sizes? Gen- 
eral opinion among the engineers seemed to be that 
there should be a standard relation between the size 
of the picture and the size of the tube. Thus, a 
nine-inch tube would be expected to produce a five- 
by-seven picture. It was suggested that there might 
be a temptation to some less scrupulous manufacturers 
to let the corners of the picture “fall off” on the 
curved screen in order that they might claim to pro- 
vide larger size pictures than the tubes in their sets 
would ordinarily accommodate. 


Other problems not definitely connected with 
standardization were also discussed: 


1. What can be done to secure the maximum of 
simplicity in the operation of television sets? This 
is important not only because of the psychology of 


ASME Awards Holley Medal 
To Francis Hodgkinson 


Francis Hodgkinson, Honorary Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering at Columbia University, 
was awarded the Holley Medal by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at its annual 
meeting in New York, December 5-9. Professor 
Hogkinson, formerly consulting engineer for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
“has contributed more to the development of the 
steam turbine in this country than any other in- 
dividual engineer,” it was said in presenting ihe 
award, 

Professor Hodgkinson is active in international 
electrical standardization, as a member of the 


the customer who expects to buy a set on which he 
can simply push a button and get a picture but because 
of the necessity for economical “assembly-line” manu- 
facture and later servicing. This all-important prob- 
lem raises a whole host of subsidiary questions. 
Should the manufacturer guarantee the receiver and, 
if so. for how long? Who should service the receiver? 
At present, it appears that only the manufacturers 
will be able to take on this job, but television service 
men may spring up like the radio service man. In 
such case, how shall these men be trained, who shall 
train them, and how shall they be certified? 

2. How and by whom shall the sets be installed? 
To attain any adequate level of entertainment a tele- 
Vision set must be capable of receiving a good, strong 
signal. It is likely that this will be impossible in 
many areas even after a number of television stations 
have been established. This would seem to require 
that surveys be conducted to determine in what areas 
a reasonable level of service might be expected. Who 
should make these surveys? Again, should sets be 
withheld from possible customers in poor-service areas 
or should they be sold with the warning that the buyer 
cannot expect too much from his set? 

3. What is a television receiver? Is it a set that will 
reproduce sight images only or should the name be 
reserved exclusively to those sets capable of providing 
sight images and the accompanying sound? And what 
standard terminology shall be developed to identify 
those all-in-one combination sets which will be capable 
not only of providing complete television service but 
of covering the regular and short-wave radio broad- 
east bands as well? 


These questions are pressing at the present time. 
according to a report of the meeting in Business 
Week, in view of the recent announcement of the 
Radio Corporation of America that it will insti- 
tute regular television service in the New York 
area probably by next April. 


U. S. National Committee of the International 
Electrotechnical Commission, and also as director 
of the secretariats of the IEC committees on steam 
turbines, and on internal combustion engines. 


Interior Department Appoints 
Nelson on Standards Couneil 


Wesley R. Nelson. Chief of the Engineering 
Division, Bureau of Reclamation. U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has been appointed to rep- 
resent the Department on the Standards Council 
of the American Standards Association. Mr. Nel- 
son succeeds John L. Savage as the Department's 
representative. 
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British Drill Bushings Follow 


American Standard Dimensions 


HE dimensions approved by the American 

Standards Association in the American 

Standard for Jig Bushings are being used 
by a British manufacturer as his standard dimen- 
sions for drill bushings now being supplied to 
many British engineering companies, according 
to an article in Machinery, London, September 29. 
The article says: 

“British Aero Components, Ltd., Brico Works. 
Coventry, are specializing in the manufacture of 
a comprehensive range of standardized drill 
bushes, which are being supplied in large quan- 
tities to many of the best-known engineering firms 
in the country. These bushes are finished to fine 
limits and are nitrided, the dimensions conform- 
ing to the specifications of the American Stand- 
ards Association. It is claimed that the nitrided 
bush gives at least 50 per cent longer life than the 
corresponding case-hardened or _ oil-hardened 
bush. 

“Various types of bushes are being produced. 
Fixed renewable bushes, ground to push fits in 
the appropriate liners are being supplied for drill 
sizes ranging from 1/16-inch to 1? inches, and 
are used where the quantity of drilling entails 
replacement of the bushes during the life of the 
jig. 

“The heads of these bushes are milled away to 
suit the circular heads of the locking screws. 
Renewable slip bushes to suit drills of the same 
range of dimensions are supplied for use for a 
sequence of operations in the same positions in 
the jig, such as drilling and reaming, and are 


interchangeable in the liners. The heads of these 
bushes are milled for bayonet fixing, so that the 
screw need not be ‘removed. 

“Press fit bushes with heads, and headless press 
fit bushes are also being made for the same range 
of drill diameters, for use when the life of the 
jig is not likely to entail bush replacement. These 
bushes are supplied with the bodies ground to 
press fit sizes, or, if required, can be made 0.020- 
inch oversize on the fit diameter. In addition a 
range of liners is being manufactured for drill 
bush sizes of from 5/16 inch to 2} inches, to- 
gether with the necessary clamping screws for re- 
newable bushes. 

“Each individual bush or liner is given a sym- 
bol, so that when the jig drawings are being pre- 
pared it is only necessary to give the bore size 
and symbol. Wall charts are available for use 
in drawing offices, and these give all the various 
dimensions of the bushes and liners, their limits, 
and the symbols for ready reference. 

“The advantages deriving from the use of stand- 
ardized drill bushes from the point of view of 
machine shop production are self-evident. Their 
use eliminates the expense of bush design and 
manufacture, the symbol numbers being merely 
specified on the jig drawings, and the bushes or- 
dered from stock. In addition, uniform accuracy 
and hardness eliminates many of the troubles 
frequently associated with the use of drill bushes 
in the factory. 

“It may be noted that the usual hardness of 
the nitrided steel bushes is 1,100 VDN.” 





NEMA Releases Standards 


For Vulcanized Fibre 


The National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion announces the release of a new standard en- 
titled “NEMA Standards for Vulcanized Fibre, 
Publication No. 38-51.” It contains information 
on standard grades of vulcanized fibre; standard 
colors; dimensions of vulcanized fibre sheets, 
blocks, rods, and tubes; and mechanical and elec- 
trical tests for all standard grades. 

All the latest standards on this type of product 
that have been approved by this Association have 


been included. This publication supersedes a 


previous edition numbered 35-29 which was pub- 
lished in 1935. 


Copies may be obtained from the National Elec- 


trical Manufacturers Association, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, for 25 cents each. 


a re 


SAE Accepts Standard 
For Abbreviations 

The new style sheet just prepared by the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers to assure uniform- 
ity of usage in its SAE Journal recommends the 
use of the standard abbreviations approved by 
the American Standards Association. 

The American Tentative Standard Abbreviations 
for Scientific and Engineering Terms was ap- 
proved by the American Standards Association 
in 1932. Copies of the standard (Z10i-1932) are 
available from the ASA at 40 cents each. 
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ASA Building Committee 
Plans Program Covering 
All Phases of Codes 


Work covering practically all subjects custom- 
arily treated in building codes has now been as- 
signed to sectional committees, the Building Code 
Correlating Committee which heads the building 
code program of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation reported to the Standards Council at the 
Annual Meeting. There are now 14 projects cov- 
ering various phases of building code work. Only 
one important subject, Building Code Require- 
ments for Reinforced Concrete, remains to be or- 
ganized, and negotiations have already been 
started for a project on this subject. 

The 14 building code projects now under way 
cover building code requirements for: 


Chimneys and heating appliances 
Building exits 

Excavations and foundations 
Fire extinguishing equipment 
Fire protection and fire resistance 
Grandstands 

Gypsum concrete 

Tron and steel 

Light and ventilation 

Minimum design loads 

Masonry 

Signboards 

Wood 


Administrative requirements 


Rudolph P. Miller, chairman of the Building 
Code Correlating Committee, reported to the 
Standards Council for the BCCC. Other officers 
are: George N. Thompson, National Bureau of 
Standards, Vice-Chairman; H. M. Lawrence, 
American Standards Association, Secretary; and 
J. H. Courtney, Technical Secretary. 


Recommendation for Paper Forms 
Has Been Republished 


Printed copies of Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation R37, Commercial Forms, are again 
available, the Division of Simplified Practice, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, announced. The rec- 
ommendation covers the standard invoice, pur- 
chase order, and inquiry forms. 

The Standing Committee of the industry, work- 
ing under the procedure of the National Bureau 
of Standards, reviewed the recommendation in 
1938, and found that no changes in the forms 
were needed. The new issue therefore continues 
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Courtesy Civil Engineering 


The Earliest Building Regulation in 
What Is Now The United States Was 
Dated July 25, 1647 


Translation (Abridged): ‘‘Whereas we see 
the irregularity in building of Houses, in 
extending of Lots far beyond the survey 
line, in setting up Hog pens and Privies on 
the highways; the Hon’ble Council have 
Resolved to appoint three Street surveyors 
whom we empower to condemn and in 
future to stop all unsightly and irregular 
Buildings, etc. Therefore, we Order and 
warn all our Subjects who are inclined to 
build on or inclose any Gardens or Lots 
within or near the city New Amsterdam, 
not to proceed without survey by the afore- 
said Surveyors, under a fine of 25 Carolus 
guilders and the abatement of what we have 
set up.”—From Laws and Ordinances of 
New Netherland, 1638-1674, Compiled and 
Translated by E. B. O'Callaghan (1868). 
Original Document Is in New York State 
Library at Albany. 





the forms which were approved in 1927, and re- 
affirmed in 1931 and 1934. 

Copies of the new edition, Simplified Practice 
Recommendation R 37-38, may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. at 10 cents 


each. 

















The American Standard Specifications for Gypsum Plastering 
Including Requirements for Lathing (A42.1-1938) 


Provides a yardstick for quality plastering for the Building Trades 


T ‘ Y 7 ’ ‘ 
INCLUDES 
general and special requirements for gypsum plastering 
requirements for sand and for proper drying 
instructions for mixing various types of gypsum plaster 
specifications for plastering on monolithic surfaces 


instructions for finishes and for applying different 
thicknesses of plaster on different types of bases 


a separate section on lathing 


Developed by a committee representing 19 national organizations 


in the building and allied fields 


25: 


ASA members are entitled to a 20 per cent discount 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 
29 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. 














